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This  paper  is  prepared  to  awaken  grateful  recollections 
of  the  County  of  Essex  and  of  her  men.  The  County  is 
a  precious  spot  of  earth  in  our  Commonwealth.  Of  all 
localities  under  our  flag  this  county  commenced  and  has 
maintained  a  preeminent  history.  She  is  our  Mecca  and 
Antioch;  our  national  birthplace  and  our  christening. 
Other  places,  south  and  north  of  Essex,  received  col¬ 
onists  of  less  force  and  activity,  less  harmony  and  prog¬ 
ress,  having  had  only  a  name  to  live,  while  the  immigrants 
of  Essex,  having  profited  by  the  failures  of  earlier  col¬ 
onists,  guarded  themselves  against  the  too  strong  mix¬ 
ture  of  church  and  state — old  ideas  and  customs — with 
the  struggling  principles  of  freedom,  as  the  Virginia 
Colony  manifested,  as  well  as  against  the  weakness  and 
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trials  of  the  Pilgrims  from  want  of  bankers  or  friends  at 
Leyden  and  elsewhere  to  comfort  and  sustain  them. 

The  years  between  the  Mayflower,  Abigail  and  Ara¬ 
bella,  gave  time  and  opportunity  to  form  and  mature 
plans  of  security  against  the  misfortunes  of  earlier  immi¬ 
grants  and  their  want  of  success,  by  bringing  ample 
means  of  successful  results.  But  God’s  time  had  arrived 
to  answer,  unmistakably,  the  prayers  of  the  oppressed. 
The  great  awakening  among  the  Nonconformists,  Separa¬ 
tists  and  Puritans  had  reached  men  and  women  of  rank, 
statesmen,  artisans,  men  of  wealth  and  culture,  who  be¬ 
lieved  greater  freedom  in  faith  and  civil  goveniment  could 
be  established  in  the  wilderness  where  the  Pilgrims  had 
found  a  home,  and  who  were  willing  to  imperil  life  and 
social  comforts  to  settle  the  controversy  of  a  century,  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people  on 
the  other,  claiming  deliverance  from  oppressions  of  both 
church  and  state.  Great  men  for  great  occasions,  and 
great  occasions  produce  great  men.  The  home  com¬ 
plaints  and  pressure  had  become  too  strong  to  be  longer 
resisted.  The  king  granted  more  liberal  charters,  and 
royal  concessions  were  made,  as  if  he  were  glad  to  buy 
quiet  at  home.  Forms  of  governments  were  marked  out 
in  the  charters,  and  while  the  king  granted  his  lands  here, 
he  reserved  scarce  anything  but  allegiance  of  the  emi¬ 
grants.  Wealth,  rank,  culture,  strong  arms  and  brave 
hearts  now  brought  the  germ,  the  vital  spark,  the  varied 
theories  of  freedom  and  institutions  for  cultivation  and 
growth  where  bishop  and  king  could  not  suppress  them. 
It  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  say  the  men  of  the 
Abigail,  Arabella  and  other  immigrants  all  along  the  Es¬ 
sex  coast,  were  chosen  men,  cultivated  men — men  who 
did  well  understand  the  high  and  holy  duties  of  making 
their  theories  living  and  practical  principles — the  ground- 
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work  and  superstructure  of  a  government  of  men,  by 
men  and  for  men,  equal  before  the  law,  and  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  were  statesmen  and  divines, 
and  men  who  were  learned  in  all  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  mechanism,  and  business  of  their  times,  men  of 
the  different  trades,  and  able  at  once  to  survey  lands, 
lay  out  roads,  build  bridges,  dams  and  mills,  to  build 
houses  and  fishing  smacks,  to  introduce  fisheries  and  com¬ 
merce.  They  had  full  and  exact  experience  in  all  the 
arts  of  life  applicable  to  their  condition,  and  only  lacked 
knowledge  of  the  climate,  the  soil  they  were  to  cultivate, 
and  the  means  of  removing  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and 
the  red  men  whose  lands  they  must  now  clear  and  culti¬ 
vate. 

My  point  is,  that  those  Essex  men  were  superior  in 
intelligence,  in  wealth  and  force,  to  all  subsequent  colo¬ 
nists,  who  were,  too  frequently,  mere  adventurers  and 
sometimes  renegades.  Those  Essex  men  possessed  such 
mental  force,  such  physical  energy,  such  righteousness 
and  social  culture,  that  you  may  trace  their  lineaments 
of  character  from  generation  to  generation  all  over  the- 
country  to  this  day,  and  even  in  the  towns  back  in  New 
Hampshire  whose  settlers  were  Essex  men.  You  may 
mark  their  great  general  scholarship,  their  quiet  dignity 
of  character,  their  unostentatious  modes  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  their  exceptional  carefulness  of  their  sufficient  in¬ 
comes  and  their  personal  independence  in  supporting  the 
best  institutions  of  cultivated  society.  Had  their  eminent 
historian,  Prescott,  chosen  his  own  kith  and  kin  for  the 
display  of  historical  labors  instead  of  the  Dutch,  Mex¬ 
icans  or  Aztecs,  the  county,  the  country,  and  the  world, 
had  learned  more  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  the  results 
of  labors  and  wisdom,  the  wonderful  influence  of  these 
men  of  Essex,  than  will  be  known  or  appreciated  till 
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some  future  historian,  with  Prescott’s  pen  and  persistent 
labor,  shall  tell  the  wondrous  tale. 

It  was  here  the  first  real  triumphant  flag  of  "no  bishop, 
no  king”  was  raised;  no  primogeniture,  no  aristocracies, 
titles,  tithes  or  legal  disabilities  proclaimed.  Here  the 
first  republican  government  was  inaugurated,  the  first 
ballot  cast,  the  first  church,  first  school  and  first  attempt 
to  found  a  college,  and  the  first  of  everything  that  wise 
men  of  free  thought  and  untrammelled  action  could  then 
invent.  The  great  consummation  had  arrived.  The  tree 
of  liberty  was  here  planted  whose  leaves  were  to  comfort 
and  heal  the  nations,  the  fountain  from  which  streams  of 
freedom,  joy  and  peace  have  reached  the  ends  of  the 
earth  with  ameliorating  power  and  weakening  of  civil  and 
religious  oppressions.  Whenever  before,  in  the  history 
of  nations,  liberal  sentiments  and  progressive  freedom 
had  created  alarm  in  church  or  state,  church  favors  or 
court  honors  were  successful  always  to  reconcile  leaders 
and  crush  followers  to  produce  submission.  In  our  own 
experiment  the  king  and  church,  too,  maintained  latent 
hold  upon  the  affections  and  respect  of  governmental  offi¬ 
cers  and  official  dependents,  so  that,  at  the  crisis  of  our 
revolution  multitudes  of  royalists  left  us,  and  of  the  pa¬ 
triots  who  remained,  many  still  hoped  the  war  would  only 
enlarge  freedom  and  leave  the  king  still  to  smile  upon  us, 
and  the  church  to  remain  the  royal  road  to  heaven.  Let 
everlasting  honors  be  the  inheritance  of  the  men  of  that 
war  who  placed  our  institutions  beyond  the  influence  of 
court  seductions,  ecclesiastic  preferments,  bribery  or  mil¬ 
itary  power.  Our  wilderness-distance,  and  the  inflexible 
purpose  of  our  wisest  patriots,  with  their  fear  and  hatred 
of  power,  saved  us,  and  our  success  has  liberalized  the 
nations,  so  that  taking  the  world  as  it  now  is,  Essex  is 
the  spot  of  all  others  to  receive  the  homage  and  the 
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glory  of  our  free  institutions  and  of  the  growing  repub¬ 
licanism  of  the  nations. 

But  let  us  recall  for  a  few  moments  some  of  the  early 
and  later  monuments  of  her  wondrous  works,  her  skill 
and  munificence,  her  far-reaching  benevolence  and  phil¬ 
anthropy.  Her  piety  planted  churches  in  all  her  settle¬ 
ments,  with  clergymen  of  distinguished  learning  and 
trained  in  all  the  controversies  of  church  oppressions 
which  had  driven  them  hither.  Statesmen  who  had  long 
resisted  court  power  and  unequal  legislation  brought  their 
high  experience  to  the  new  counsels.  The  wives  of  the 
leading  men  were  also  persons  of  culture  and  zeal.  All 
others  were  select  and  chosen  for  their  various  positions 
in  the  enterprise,  and  were  far  superior  to  the  multitudes 
who  followed  during  the  century. 

The  extraordinary  intellectual  force  of  this  early  gener¬ 
ation  has  manifested  itself  in  their  descendants.  The  fact 
that  Salem  graduated  nearly  four  hundred  sons  before 
1840,  and  that  Newburyport,  too,  claims  to  have  sent 
more  than  three  hundred  young  men  to  college  before 
1840,  is  proof  of  it  as  well  as  that  other  towns  in  the 
country,  though  less  in  number,  gave  sons  of  equal  schol¬ 
arship. 

This  county  glories  in  Dununer  Academy, incorporated 
in  1756,  endowed  by  her  own  Gov.  Dummer,  whose 
scholars  in  great  numbers  have  filled  the  high  places  in 
the  government,  in  the  professions,  in  the  sciences  and 
arts  of  our  history.  She  boasts  in  having  three  of  the 
earliest  and  best  arithmeticians  in  Pike,  Walch  and 
Greenleaf,  whose  books  made  scholars  and  brought  great 
credit  to  the  authors. 

And  here  I  must  not  fail  to  name  the  eminent  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  bom  in  Salem,  pupil  of  Michael 
Walch,  who  toiled  years  as  a  diipmaster,  but  whose  astro- 
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nomical  calculations  and  mathematical  studies  carried  his 
investigations  from  Walch  to  Legendre,  and  exposure  of 
errors  of  LaPlace,  having  translations,  commentaries, 
illustrations  and  discoveries  so  learned  and  triumphant  in 
those  most  sublime  fields  of  all  mental  powers,  his  name 
and  Mecanique  Celeste  are  inseparably  connected.  What 
country,  state,  nation  can  produce  his  equal? 

Here  appeared,  too,  most  eminent  mechanics  in  Per¬ 
kins  ^  whose  inventions  gave  the  world  the  nail-cutting  and 
heading  of  nails  by  machinery,  and  the  engraved  plates 
for  money  bill-printing,  whose  genius  and  skill  found  a 
fair  field  only  in  London ;  and  Palmer,  who  invented  the 
wooden  arched  bridge,  a  great  invention  in  his  day,  and 
who  built  bridges  over  the  Merrimack,  over  the  rivers  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia, 
whose  invention  gave  rise,  also,  to  the  iron-chain  bridge 
which  soon  followed.  The  academies  in  Bradford  (1784) , 
for  boys,  and  after,  for  young  ladies,  were  not  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  being  early  in  the  field  of  education,  but 
for  their  high  character  and  great  usefulness.  The 
famous  Phillips  Academy  (1778),  Andover,  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
and  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  all  came  of  the  lar-reaching  intelligence  and 
bounty  of  Essex  men. 

The  fisheries  commenced  with  the  first  efforts  of  the 
immigrants,  and  abide  stiU  the  model  of  inflexible  enter¬ 
prise  over  dangerous  seas  and  uncertain  results.  The 
commercial  men  of  Salem  and  Newbury  for  many  years 
threw  their  canvas  to  the  breeze  of  every  sea  and  opened 
successful  business  in  every  port  of  every  clime,  till  great 
wealth  rewarded  them  and  larger  ships  required  wider 
and  deeper  bay  channels  for  their  accommodation.  The 
merchants  and  sea-captains  of  those  commercial  days  of 
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Essex  tovms  were  intellectual,  courageous,  daring  and 
persistent,  distancing  for  a  period  all  competition,  and 
whose  reputation  for  probity,  skill,  ability  and  success 
makes  a  bright  page  in  our  commercial  history. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  name  Dalton,  Rand,  Brown  and 
William  Bartlett  among  the  merchants  of  Newburyport, 
and  in  Salem  the  Derbys,  Higginson  and  William  Gray. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  the  learned  men  of  Essex ;  but  I 
may  give  a  few  names  for  proper  impression  for  my  pur¬ 
pose.  Most  of  the  graduates  of  the  county  received 
degrees  at  Harvard,  and  Harvard  in  return  found  four  of 
her  presidents  (President  Elliott  being  one  of  them)  in 
the  county  and  many  professors  and  tutors.  The  county 
furnished  three  presidents  for  other  colleges  and  emi¬ 
nently  learned  men — divines,  doctors  and  lawyers. 

In  Newburyport  were  lawyers  of  such  renown  and 
brilliancy  that  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Rufiis  King  and  Governor  Gore  were 
among  their  students-at-law.  Her  judges  were  preemi¬ 
nent.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  State 
courts  have  drawn  freely  upon  this  town  for  their  judges. 
Bradbury,  Cushing,  Dawes,  Lowell,  Sewall  and  Parsons 
were  men  of  distinguished  ability. 

Probably  Parsons  bears  the  palm  of  all  the  judges  of 
the  country.  Story  says  of  him :  "  Had  Parsons  lived 
in  England  we  should  have  seen  him  not  only  in  the  front 
rank  of  lawyers,  but  chief  justice  of  the  kingdom.”  In 
this  class  of  men  I  need  only  to  add  the  names  of  Story, 
Dane,  Putnam,  Greenleaf,  Pickering,  Prescott  and  Salton- 
stall,  of  the  past,  and  Gray,  our  present  chief  justice, 
Lord  and  Endicott  justices,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  long 
line  of  men  of  the  law.  The  late  Ira  Perley,  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire ;  Ward  Chip- 
man  and  son,  the  father  a  justice  and  son  a  chief  justice 
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of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  were  bom  here.  •  Here,  too, 
“  Old  Put”  (Gen.  Putnam)  and  General  Poor  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  memory  were  bom,  as  also  one  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  another  whose  family  origi¬ 
nated  here,  and  one  Senator  in  the  First  Congress. 

But  I  forbear.  Time  and  paper  would  both  fail  me  to 
call  up  all  the  eminent  men  of  this  county,  in  church  and 
state,  in  the  professions,  and  even  common  walks  of  life ; 
and  if  practicable  to  inquire,  we  could  find  eminent  men 
all  over  the  country  whose  ancestry  would  be  found  in 
this  county.  It  is  enough  now  to  name  Daniel  Webster, 
Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Governor  Plummer  of  New 
Hampshire. 

But  I  must  not  omit  the  sefMiaptains  and  princely  mer¬ 
chants  of  Salem  who  brought  home  from  all  countries  and 
climes  curiosities  in  natural  history  and  the  arts  and  gath¬ 
ered  them  into  rooms  of  the  East  India  Marine  Company, 
formed  by  them,  which  enabled  the  people  to  pride  them¬ 
selves  for  years  in  possessing  the  finest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  museum  in  the  land.  The  intellectual  culture  of  the 
professional  and  business  men  of  the  present  day  is  only 
a  proud  exhibition  of  the  taste  and  culture  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  people  of  Salem  exhibit  a  marked  example 
of  the  high  character  which  legitimately  comes  from  the 
institutions  of  the  freedom  their  distinguished  forefathers 
introduced.  Her  institutions  to  advance  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  highest  civilization,  her  literary  and  scientific 
men,  are  a  great  honor  to  their  country  and  a  great  credit 
to  themselves. 

Having  thus  far  called  attention  to  the  historic  character 
of  the  county  and  men  down  to  the  men  of  our  time,  I 
propose  to  bring  to  your  notice  numerous  persons  whose 
births  were  in  this  county  within  half  a  dozen  years  the 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  year  1800. 
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I  came  into  the  county  to  practise  my  profession  in 
1826,  just  as  the  class  of  men  I  shall  name  to  you  were 
entering  upon  their  chosen  duties  of  life.  Most  of  them 
are  remarkable  in  their  individuality,  but  collectively 
they  form  a  group  of  unequalled  distinction. 

I  regard  myself  to  have  been  fortunate  and  ennobled 
by  my  residence  in  Essex  county  a  dozen  years,  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  business  life  of  the  men  I  shall  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  in  this  paper,  and  of  others  that  my  memory 
or  want  of  acquaintance  may  cause  me  to  omit.  Some  were 
my  intimate  friends,  others  pleasant  acquaintances  and 
still  others  known  only  by  reputation.  My  reminiscences 
of  them  and  of  the  people  of  the  time,  and  of  their  social 
and  public  institutions  are  a  great  pleasure  to  me  in  every 
review  of  my  past  life.  Stai*ting  with  them,  a  stranger, 
at  the  end  of  more  than  half  a  century,  I  hope  to  interest 
you  in  my  very  imperfect  pen-pictures  of  the  group. 

CHOATE — CUSHING — RANTOCL . 

There  are  three  persons,  however,  of  such  marked 
similarity  in  birth,  family  position,  education,  profes¬ 
sional  attainments  and  public  admiration,  that  I  may  well 
submit  them  in  parallel  lines,  somewhat  as  a  surprise  at 
the  coincidences,  as  well  as  at  their  distinguished  eleva¬ 
tion  of  character.  I  refer  to  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  Hon. 
Caleb  Cushing  and  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.  Born 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  Choate  in  1799,  Cush¬ 
ing  in  1800  and  Rantoul  in  1805,  of  parents  of  about 
equal  condition  and  position  in  society,  with  ready  hinds 
only  to  supply  the  absolute  demands  of  academic  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  lawyer’s  profession,  leaving  the  young  men 
to  look  to  their  profession  for  life’s  support. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  elementary  school  books 
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were  then  few  and  quite  inadequate,  that  teachers  were 
prepared  upon  old  English  models  mainly,  and  college 
curricula  were  far  below  present  requirements.  And  yet 
these  young  men,  by  dint  of  personal  industry  and  talent, 
left  college  with  such  culture  that  they  readily  pursued 
their  professional  studies  and  early  reached  eminence. 
Let  me  be  more  particular,  for  I  have  in  hand  the  three 
most  extraordinary  young  men  of  the  distinguished  group 
I  am  to  present  to  you,  and  of  all  the  young  men  of  that 
period  of  eminent  men. 

In  the  first  place  they  entered  college  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  revival  of  letters  in  the  country,  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  of  the  growth  of  mental  culture  among  us, 
such  as  had  never  been  known  in  any  land  among  any  peo¬ 
ple.  Freedom,  the  revolution,  plan  and  formation  of  con¬ 
stitutions,  had  increased  intellectual  power,  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  which  followed  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  to  a 
second  peace,  had  prepared  the  people  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  education  and  benevolence.  New  school¬ 
books  appeared,  newspapers  multiplied,  lyceums  were 
opened,  lectures  were  introduced,  associations  were 
formed  to  establish  libraries,  a  society  for  the  "Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge”  was  formed  by  cultivated  and 
eminent  men  of  Boston.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Everett  and 
Judge  Story  delivered  lectures  before  the  Mechanic  Char¬ 
itably  Association ;  the  Board  of  Education  was  organized 
by  statute.  From  1820  to  1835  the  whole  population 
was  stirred  to  the  great  claim  of  learning  and  all  the 
varied  operations  of  benevolence,  in  establishing  missions, 
endowing  schools  and  colleges,  in  opening  asylums  for  the 
blind,  the  insane,  the  sick  and  the  poor,  to  delivering  the 
oppressed  and  removing  intemperance.  These  young 
men  were  thrown  into  the  midst  of  this  great  uprising  of 
the  people  and  were  floated  along  through  their  days  of 
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study  and  eaidy  professional  labors,  quickened  and  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  universal  intellectual  progress.  Of  their 
preparatory  studies  for  college  I  have  very  few  facts. 
Mr.  Choate,  it  is  said,  began  his  preparation  for  college 
under  the  teaching  of  the  village  doctor  and  a  clerg}’- 
nian  or  two,  and  then  finished  at  Hampton  Academj'", 
I^Ir.  Choate  is  said  to  have  read  all  the  books  within  his 
reach,  beginning  with  Pilgrims’  Progress  and  such  lK)r- 
rowed  books’  Wilson-like  in  borrowing,  as  the  minister 
or  small  lilirary  at  Hampton  could  furnish. 

ilr.  Cushing  was  fitted  by  good  old  blaster  AValch,  a 
thorough  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  and  Mr.  Rantoul  was 
sent  to  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  reading  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Hannah  ]More,  and 
earlier,  perhaps,  the  New  England  Primer.  Choate 
graduated  'udth  great  distinction,  receiving  the  honors  of 
his  class,  in  which  were  distinguished  scholars.  ]\Ir. 
Cushing  and  all  others  in  his  class  yielded  cheerfully  the 
honors  of  the  class  to  Mr.  Francis  G.  Winthrop,  brother 
of  our  distinguished  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  But 
^Ir.  Cushing  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  our  eminent  historian, 
strove  assiduously  and  openly  all  the  years  of  college 
life  for  the  second  position  with  such  even  claim  and  dis¬ 
tinction  that  the  faculty  awarded  them  equal  honors. 
!Mr.  Rantoul  cared  less  for  the  prescribed  curriculum  and 
more  for  miscellaneous  reading  and  oratorical  acquisitions. 
Brilliant,  literary,  elastic,  sportive,  oratorical,  he  was 
made  class  poet,  and  had  the  influence  to  form  a  college 
literarj'  society,  which  still  exists.  Cushing  graduated  at 
Harvard  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  Choate  at  Dartmouth, 
in  1819,  at  the  age  of  twenty;  and  Rantoul  at  Harvard, 
in  1826,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Choate  and  Cushing 
remained  as  tutors,  at  $400  and  $600,  one  year  before 
entering  upon  their  professional  studies,  but  Rantoul  at 
11 
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once  commenced  to  read  law  with  Mr.  Saltonstall  of 
Salem  and  the  learned  John  Pickering.  Mr.  Cushing  at¬ 
tended  the  law  school  in  Cambridge,  and  read  also  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  Eben  Moseley  of  Newburyport.  ISIr. 
Choate  went  also  to  the  law  school,  and  spent  one  year 
in  the  office  of  the  distinguished  Mr.  Wirt,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  also  in  the  office  of  Judge  Cummings  in  Salem. 
We  can  have  no  doubt  of  their  diligence  and  success  in 
mastering  the  great  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  law 
in  the  great  divisions  of  common  law,  equity  and  plead¬ 
ings,  for  they  soon  won  high  places  in  the  profession  and 
received  the  confidence  and  plaudits  of  clients,  fi-iends 
and  of  the  public.  But  we  do  not  find  any  especial 
opportunities  in  the  study  of  the  law.  Bold  and  self- 
reliant,  they  soon  marched  to  the  head  of  the  bar  in 
Essex,  and  found  courts  elsewhere  with  highest  reward 
and  honors.  ISIr.  Cushing  veiy  early  managed  the  defence 
in  a  capital  trial  for  arson,  and  ^Ir.  Rantoul  was  associated 
by  special  privilege  with  Hon.  Franklin  Dexter  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Knapps  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  White,  when 
with  great  difficulty  Mr.  Webster  was  allowed  to  assist 
the  attorney-general  and  Mr.  Choate  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

I  have  other  coincidences  to  give  you  of  these  young 
lawyers,  of  value  in  accounting  for  their  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess.  They  were  very  handsome — an  important  fact  and 
element  in  a  successfiil  advocate  and  public  speaker. 
Each  had  marked  characteristics,  though  in  many  respects 
very  like.  They  were  erect,  slender  and  above  medium 
height.  Well-fonned  models  of  a  physical  development, 
and  without  fault  in  structure,  they  were  elastic,  vigor¬ 
ous,  athletic,  with  abundant  voice  and  crisp  enunciation  ; 
in  fact,  not  an  element  of  power  and  impression  was  want¬ 
ing  for  high  oratorical  and  graceful  eloquence. 
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Mr.  Choate  ■was  larger  than  Mr.  Cushing,  and  was  fast¬ 
ened  loosely  at  his  joints,  while  Mr.  Cushing  was  com¬ 
pactly  and  tightly  built.  Eantoul  was  the  tallest — spare, 
erect,  and  with  the  air  of  neiwous  readiness  for  action. 
Choate  was  naturally  easy  and  quiet,  but  readily  shook 
himself  with  excitement,  even  in  his  small  trials,  while 
Cushing  was  calm,  precise,  careful,  prompt.  Eantoul  was 
watchful,  restless,  and  impatient  as  a  race-horse.  Mr. 
Choate’s  voice  was  naturally  mellow  and  very  agreeable, 
holding  the  line  of  bass  upon  the  gamut.  Mr.  Cushing’s 
was  keyed  upon  the  baidtone,  and  Eantoul’s  upon  a  sil¬ 
very,  beautiful  tenor.  All  had  great  power  of  modula¬ 
tion,  expansion,  volubility,  and  even  nervousness  of  voice. 
Choate  had  a  large  supply  of  black,  curly  hair,  always  in 
a  snarl  of  confusion,  shading  enchanting  eyes.  Cushing’s 
face,  eyes  and  forehead,  with  a  twinkling  smile  at  the 
comers  of  the  lip,  though  diflScult  of  specific  description, 
gave  full  and  delightful  impression  of  great  powers  and 
amiability.  Mr.  Eantoul  had  large,  brilliant  black  eyes 
and  a  magnificent  forehead,  giving  him  eminent  spright¬ 
liness  as  well  as  dignity  of  character.  These  men  were 
perfectly  made  for  public  speakers  and  oratorical  power, 
made  upon  those  harmonies  of  physical  beauty  and  culture, 
muscular  power  and  action,  mental  activities  and  re¬ 
sources,  voice-utterance  and  bravery  which  must  meet  in 
the  make-up  of  the  distinguished  orator.  Mr.  Webster 
possessed  all  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  great 
orator.  Had  he  had  a  small  head  upon  his  magnificent 
shoulders,  or  gray  eyes  under  his  majestic  brow,  a 
squeaking  voice,  stammering  tongue,  or  even  bow  legs, 
we  had  had  no  Daniel  Webster.  Such  elements  of  ora¬ 
torical  power  and  address  were  harmoniously  blended  in 
Eev.  Dr.  Pierpont,  Hon.  Franklin  Dexter,  Mr.  Everett, 
Mr.  Kirk  and  Mr.  Sumner  of  the  past,  and  in  Hon.  E.  C. 
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Winthrop,  Wendell  Phillips  and  John  B.  Gough,  still 
living. 

In  the  use  and  exhibition  of  their  powers  they  were 
quite  unlike.  Before  a  jury  or  public  assembly,  Mr. 
Choate  never  failed  to  awaken  the  liveliest  interest  of 
court,  jury  and  people  by  his  great  muscular  activities ; 
drawing  upon  every  muscle  in  body,  arms  and  face ; 
walking  before  the  panel  or  upon  the  platform,  throwing 
off  his  words  and  sentences  in  a  stream  of  figures,  illus¬ 
trations,  innuendoes  and  whatever  else  language  could 
supply.  He  followed  no  New  England  model,  having, 
perhaps,  brought  back  from  his  studies  in  Washington, 
the  impress  of  some  brilliant  lawyer  or  enthusiastic  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  he  had  often  heard.  He  interested  and 
charmed  everybody,  and  everywhere,  and  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions. 

Mr.  Cushing  was  always  exact  in  arrangement  of 
thoughts,  argument,  illustration ;  using  such  carefully- 
constructed  sentences  and  precise  enunciation  as  if  speak¬ 
ing  memoriter,  when  every  comma  was  observed,  every 
"t”  crossed  and  "i”  dotted,  and  would  close  when  his 
brief  was  exhausted.  His  one  gesture  of  the  extended 
right  arm  and  projected  forefinger,  gave  the  precise 
thought  its  point  and  force,  and  kept  the  court,  jury  or 
auditory  full  of  interest  and  admiration.  He  possessed 
great  influence  over  the  court,  but  Choate  would  run  away 
with  the  jury;  and  hence  the  anecdote  lately  given  to 
the  public,  that  both  gentlemen  arranged  a  delay  of  a 
case  over  night  for  argument,  that  Choate  might  prepare 
to  answer  Cushing’s  law,  and  Cushing  to  rebut  Choate’s 
points  to  the  jury.  This  fear  of  each  other  gave  inten¬ 
sity  to  their  efforts,  and  when  friends  and  admirers  were 
sure  Greek  was  thus  to  meet  Greek,  they  would  gather 
in  to  see  the  fray  and  watch  anxiously  for  the  victory. 
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Rantoul’s  oratorical  display  (and  that  is  the  right  term 
for  it)  was  natural,  unstudied  and  irrepressible.  Choate 
and  Cushing  would  indicate  a  chosen  modus  operandi  best 
suited  to  the  taste,  humor  and  power  of  each,  but  Ran- 
toul  dashed  on,  allowing  the  occasion  and  thought  to  stir 
action  and  expression  at  their  own  instant  dictation. 
His  pathos  and  action  under  his  clarion  voice,  sparkling 
eye,  and  intense,  nervous  energy,  would  so  electrify  an 
audience  that  no  one  criticised  a  slip  in  rhetoric  or  exu¬ 
berant  gesture.  It  is  said,  when  Rantoul  was  arguing  the 
great  Rhode  Island  case,  Mr.  Webster  clapped  his  hands 
in  a  rapturous  applause  of  the  cultivated  auditory.  Mr. 
Robinson,  known  as  "Wan-ington,”  says  in  his  Pen  Por¬ 
traits,  that  "Mr.  Rantoul,  beyond  all  question,  was  the 
ablest  man  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  England,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster  the  ablest  man  of 
any  party.  As  a  debater,  he  had  few  if  any  equals  in 
the  whole  country.” 

Mr.  Choate  is  reported  to  have  said  "while  some 
scholars  may  acquire  knowledge  with  great  ease  and 
rapiclRv,  he  could  say  he  had  to  dig  for  his.”  In  the 
matters  cultivating  his  voice  I  can  testify  to  his  great 
diligence.  I  roomed  over  him,  near  the  close  of  my 
college  life,  and  know  his  self-training  was  persistent. 
He  would  read  and  rehearse  Latin  and  Greek  till  his 
voice  would  touch  the  right  inflection,  till  the  sound 
would  please  the  ear  and  touch  the  heart.  He  would 
talk,  declaim  aloud  as  if  personal  criticism  should  perfect 
an  utterance  equal  to  any  varied  call  for  its  power.  I  am 
told,  too,  by  the  early  neighbor  of  Mr.  Cushing,  that  he 
would  talk,  gesticulate  and  rehearse  aloud  before  a  mir¬ 
ror  for  his  perfection  of  voice  and  oratorical  manner. 

To  command  and  perfect  the  voice,  to  lingualize  it  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say,  is  a  wonderfiilly  diflicult 
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matter.  The  character  of  the  voice,  being  formed  in 
childhood  and  youth,  without  training,  becomes  so  fixed 
and  difficult  of  change,  that  the  musician  and  orator  have 
an  unenviable  task  to  modulate,  cultivate  and  control  it, 
so  as  to  correct  the  errors  or  habits  of  early  life  to  meet 
the  demands  of  taste  and  oratorical  culture.  Professed 
elocutionists  were  then  unknown  in  our  colleges.  "What 
errors  were  eradicated,  and  what  harmonies  and  refine¬ 
ments  were  obtained,  depended  Avholly  upon  the  early  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  young  men  to  perfect  and  make  agreeable 
that  important  requisite  in  a  public  speaker. 

These  gentlemen  ran  a  similar  race,  quite  equally,  in 
the  same  courts,  with  friends  and  clients  from  the  same 
people,  whose  preferences,  admiration  and  support,  with 
their  comparisons,  were  decisive  and  quite  unique,  as  they 
won  the  high  places  in  their  profession.  They  measured 
swords  with  each  other,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  hold  battle 
with  the  ablest  generals  in  the  legal  ranks.  They  all 
married  early  and  honorably,  and  took  ujion  themselves 
the  amenities  of  social  life  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
public  duties  of  citizens. 

After  a  few  years  of  devoted  service  in  their  profession, 
they  seemed  to  have  assumed  that  the  mere  practice  of 
the  law,  covering  controversies  about  debts,  bills  of  ex¬ 
change,  action  of  trespass,  patent-rights,  real  estate  and 
insurance,  was  not  affording  the  amount  or  character  of 
mental  food  and  culture  they  hoped  for  and  desired.  The 
law  was  well  enough,  as  a  means  of  support,  and  opened 
a  limited  range  of  severest  thought  and  responsibility, 
but  did  not  invite  or  reach  varied  learning  or  the  charms 
of  literary  culture.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  sent 
to  the  Legislature,  but  found  anjdhing  but  polite  litera¬ 
ture  and  poetic  thought  in  making  laws  and  listening  to 
party  politics  and  local  remedies. 
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Choate  and  Cushinsr  were  Whigs,  but  Kantoul  was  a 
Democrat.  The  county  was  Whig,  and  held  under  the 
"Essex  Junto,”  who  were  proud  of  their  young  Whigs 
and  ready  to  advance  them  at  every  opportunity,  while 
Kantoul’s  following  was  small,  and  he  was  obliged  to  defy 
opposition  and  fight  all  along  the  line,  all  the  year  round. 

Still,  practising  law  as  the  main  chance  of  support,  they 
apparently  sought  other  and  more  enchanting  fields  for 
future  erudition. 

^Ir.  Choate  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to  his 
profession  than  did  the  others.  In  harmony  with  the 
awakening  spirit  of  the  people  in  education  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  Mr.  Choate  wrote  and  delivered  his  "Romance  of 
the  Sea,”  "Analysis  of  the  Waverly  Novels,”  and  "Ips¬ 
wich  Centennial” ;  but  his  published  letters  and  papers 
show  that  his  earliest  and  best  intellectual  love  had  been 
given  to  the  classics — to  Greek  and  Latin  literature  and 
philosophy.  This  intellectual  grace,  so  well  kno'wn  to 
^Ir.  Webster,  led  to  his  remark  to  Mr.  Choate,  while  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  finding  his  Greek  books 
upon  the  table — "Well,  Mr.  Choate,”  said  Mr.  Webster, 
"you  are  true  to  your  instincts,  I  see.”  Although  in 
the  legislature  and  both  houses  of  Congress,  he  did  not 
love  political  life.  He  wrote  to  the  learned  President 
Marsh,  of  Burlington  College,  upon  his  election  to  Con- 
gi-ess — "Political  life  between  us,  is  no  part  of  my  plan, 
although  I  trust  I  shall  aim,  in  good  faith,  to  perform  the 
duties  temporarily  and  incidentally  thus  assigned.” 

Mr.  Cushing  started  with  political  aspirations,  but  cul¬ 
tivated  statesmanship  in  its  enlarged  and  rather  unculti¬ 
vated  fields.  To  this  end  he  travelled  abroad,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  international  law  and  the  European  lan¬ 
guages  as  an  opening  door  to  the  sources  of  that  branch 
of  legal  study.  He  became  profoundly  learned  in  the 
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valuable  languages  of  Europe,  so  that  at  the  Geneva 
International  Court  between  the  United  Shites  and  Great 
Britain,  he  was  the  gi’eat  lawyer  of  the  occasion  and  the 
only  individual  who  could  speak  fluently  in  every  language 
represented  there.  He  became  unequalled  as  authority  in 
inteniational  law  in  our  countr}^  and  has  left  impressed 
upon  our  public  documents  of  the  departments  in  Wash¬ 
ington  evidence  of  his  gi’eat  learning  and  power,  and  of 
the  confidence  given  to  his  opinions  upon  our  groat  na¬ 
tional  questions  under  several  difierent  administrations. 

!Mr.  llantoul  became  a  distinguished  Democratic  leader 
in  Massachusetts,  but  could  not  bring  up  the  party  to 
produce  the  best  fruits  of  the  legitimate  and  underlying 
principles  of  the  party.  He  believed  in  the  democracy 
which  would  confer,  in  fact,  equal  right  and  equal  free¬ 
dom  ;  which  would  protect  against  oppression  and  injus¬ 
tice  ;  he  would  insist  upon  an  outgrowth  of  benevolence 
and  philanthrophy ;  of  universal  education  and  advancing 
civilization.  He  was  antislavery  in  sentiment  and  in 
favor  of  temperance — by  no  means  party  pets.  Upon 
the  politics  of  his  party  he  was  a  perfect  gladiator,  whose 
sword  gave  as  well  as  parried  blows,  and  his  rapid  and 
glowing  utterances  often  scaiTed  the  Whigs  deeply,  to  the 
great  gratification  of  his  party.  Social  infelicities,  from 
Whig  neglect  and  discourtesy,  polished  his  araior  and 
gave  zest  and  poignancy  to  every  skirmish  or  battle.  But 
when  he  came  to  a  discussion  of  the  great  public  move¬ 
ments  in  temperance,  antislavery,  rights  of  workingmen, 
general  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  his  eloquence 
and  sympathies,  his  faith  and  confidence,  gave  great 
strength  and  progress  to  the  philanthropists  of  his  time. 
He  was  with  Mann  and  Sumner  on  education,  Pierpont, 
Grant  and  Sargent  on  temperance,  with  Garrison  and 
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Jackson  on  antislaver3^  The  reader  of  his  addresses 
upon  the  topics  named  will  find  evidence  of  studies  as 
enchanting,  learning  as  recondite,  and  aims  as  glorious  as 
Choate  exhibited  in  his  addresses,  or  Cushing  in  his  in¬ 
ternational  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  call  to  mind  the  public  ser\nces  ren¬ 
dered  by  these  men  up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  ISIr. 
Kantoul  in  1855 — about  twenty-five  years  from  the  start. 
All  had  filled  seats  in  the  Legislatiu'c  of  ^Massachusetts 
and  in  the  United  States  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
Choate  and  Eantoul  had  been  members  of  the  United 
States  senate. .  Eantoul  had  been  United  States  district 
attorney  for  Massachusetts ;  Choate  had  been  attorney 
general  of  ^Massachusetts  and  Cushing  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States  ;  he  had  also  been  commissioner  to 
China  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts. 
Choate  had  been  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  and  Eantoul  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  and  col¬ 
lector  of  the  port  of  Boston. 

Choate  lived  seven  j'ears  after  the  death  of  Eantoul, 
and  Cushing  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Choate. 
Each  died  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and  in  full  possession 
of  his  extraordinary  powers  in  all  learning  and  at  the 
highest  point  of  fame.  Neither  mental  feebleness  nor 
physical  derangement  had  touched  either.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  elaborate  an  opinion  of  the  relative  or  indi¬ 
vidual  poAvers  and  character  of  the  gentlemen,  their  depth 
or  breadth  of  learning ;  their  professional  or  political  em¬ 
inence  ;  but  simply  to  present  them  as  remarkable  in 
their  coincidences  of  parentage,  birth,  neighborhood,  pro¬ 
fession,  harmony  and  success  in  life’s  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities — in  their  identical  rewards  in  public  honors  and 
social  friendships  and  confidences,  and  also  as  the  leading 
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members  of  a  wonderful  group  of  young  men  who  were 
born  in  the  same  decade  and  in  the  same  county  whose 
names  I  am  yet  to  present  to  you. 

ISIr.  Choate  has  left  ample  evidence  of  his  unhappiness 
that  his  life  had  been  so  entirely  engrossed  in  the  law  and 
political  matters  that  he  was  neglecting  to  produce  and 
make  permanent  the  charms  and  fruits  of  his  cherished 
scholarship.  AVith  much  sadness  at  our  loss  as  well  as 
his,  I  call  to  mind  his  anguish  of  spirit  that  the  hope  of 
his  life  in  this  regard  failed.  He  had  no  complaint  to 
make  that  friends,  clients  or  the  public  Avere  uligi-ateful 
in  the  character  or  amount  of  honors  bestowed  upon  him, 
but  he  criticised  himself  that  he  had  been  so  unmindful 
of  his  richest  poAvers,  of  his  most  delightful  studies  and 
fondest  hopes,  that  his  name  and  fame  would  soon  pass 
aAA'ay  Avithout  due  credit  for  his  best  merits.  He  could 
not  leaA^e  his  profession  ;  the  Iuav  must  have  its  day ;  and 
yet  he  coA^eted  the  pursuits  of  literature,  which,  day  after 
day  and  year  after  year,  eluded  his  grasp.  I  give  you 
his  aspirations  in  this  regard  fully  and  pathetically  stated 
by  his  OAvn  gloAving  pen.  He  proposes  to  emplo}"  his 
"A’acations”  in  literary  amusements.  He  says :  "I  have 
squandered  their  moments  aAvay  in  desultorj^  reading  — 
mainly  of  approA^ed  authors — often  much  of  the  grandest 
of  the  children  of  li"ht — but  reading  Avithout  method 
and  Avithout  results.  I  would  arrest  these  moments.  I 
design  to  compose  a  collection  of  papers,  which  I  shall 
call  'Vacations.’  They  shall  be  slowly  and  carefully 
Avritten,  Avith  research  of  authors,  with  meditation,  with 
great  attention  to  style.  I  call  them  'Vacations’  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  they  are  the  fruits  of  moments  withdraAvn  from 
the  main  of  life’s  idle  business  and  the  performances  of  a 
mind  Avhose  chief  energies  are  otherAvise  exercised.  They 
are  divers  infinitely  minute  particles  of  time, — half-hours 
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before  breakfast  or  after  dinner,  Saturdays  at  evening, 
intervals  before  the  going  out  of  one  client  and  the  com¬ 
ing  in  of  another.”  And  in  another  place  he  says  :  "  The 
lawyer’s  vacation  is  the  space  lietween  the  question  put  to 
a  witness  and  his  answer.”  In  still  another  place  he  says  : 
"Blessed,  rare,  fortuitous  days,  when  no  court  sits,  nor 
referee,  nor  master  in  chancer}^  nor  commissioner,  nor 
legislative  committee.”  Mr.  Choate  was  pressed  with  his 
daily  legal  duties,  with  the  necessities  of  large  income, 
with  doubtful  health  and  increasing  fears  of  sudden  ina¬ 
bility  to  labor,  with  full  impression  that  he  might  never 
utilize  his  stores  of  learning  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera¬ 
ture  to  his  own  credit  or  the  benefit  of  scholars,  and  that 
his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman  was  not  the  re¬ 
ward  he  had  sought,  the  reward  he  felt  he  ought  to  receive. 
He  knew  better  than  his  friends  Avhat  stores  of  learning, 
Avhat  inner  treasures  of  scholarship,  the  product  of  his 
earliest,  best,  invincible  love  of  the  classics  and  all  litera¬ 
ture  would  be  lost,  if  he  did  not  hasten  in  his  efforts  to 
make  the  "  vacations  ”  which  he  at  last  resolved  should 
give  him  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  purpose.  AVe  can 
imagine  his  agony,  but  we  cannot  appreciate  his  sorrow, 
that  he  had  not  accomplished  his  purpose,  nor  our  loss 
that  he  was  not  spared  to  make  the  effort. 

Air.  Cushing  lived  to  great  age,  enjoyed  great  good 
health,  pursued  his  chosen  field  of  mental  labor  with  irre¬ 
pressible  diligence  and  exceptional  severity.  He  won  the 
great  rewards  he  so  persistently  sought.  To  the  common 
law  practice  he  superadded  his  international  law  studies 
and  practice  till  he  reached  the  highest  rank  in  learning 
and  practical  judgment  among  the  eminent  men  in  civil 
and  international  law.  He  became  a  skilful  diplomat, 
served  upon  embassies  and  practised  extensively  in  inter¬ 
national  courts  and  commissions.  AVithout  the  cares  of  a 
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family,  he  made  books  his  companions  and  profound  stud¬ 
ies  his  pastime. 

I  have  thus  given  you  my  reminiscences  and  impressions 
of  these  three  distinguished  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  together  before  the  public  mind  in  their 
relations  to  each  other ;  in  their  coincidences,  their  simi¬ 
larities  and  peculiarities ;  in  their  brilliancy  and  breadth 
of  learning ;  in  their  seizing  and  holding  captive  the  won¬ 
derful  admiration  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  wide 
country  over,  as  none  other  young  men  ever  did  or  per¬ 
haps  ever  will ;  wonderful  from  the  college  to  the  grave ; 
wonderful  that  three  such  young  men  should  have  simul¬ 
taneously  appeared  in  the  one  county  and  have  run  such 
a  distinguished  race.  Other  men  thei’e  were  in  the  same 
county  who  commenced  life  during  the  same  period  and 
attained  great  distinction  and  usefulness.  They  should 
be  noticed,  that  the  extraordinary  roll  of  honor  of  the 
county  may  embrace  the  men  who  cultivated  other  'fields 
and  won  other  laurels,  that  the  group  of  distinguished 
men  of  the  county  at  that  period  may  be  recognized  in 
proud  companionship  in  bestowing  new  historic  glory 
upon  this  remarkable  county. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

I  now  present  you  the  name  of  AVm.  Lloyd  Garrison, 
bom  in  Newburyport  in  1804,  and  died  in  1879.  Now 
that  the  great  work  of  his  life  has  been  triumphantly 
completed  and  he  has  been  called  from  earth,  we  may  talk 
of  him  Avithout  danger  of  criticism  as  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  man  of  the  county  and  the  country ;  as  our 
American  Wilberforce  ;  our  agitator,  liberator  and  benev¬ 
olent  philanthropist.  He  was  at  first  a  poor  boy  laborer ; 
then  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker  and  after  to  a  printer. 
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Having  gained  strong  impressions  of  right  and  wrong  he 
early  adopted  the  cause  of  the  slave.  There  was  an  al¬ 
most  universal  apathy  among  the  people  upon  the  oppres¬ 
sions  of  slaveholders,  and  in  awakening  the  people  he 
brought  to  the  front  not  only  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  owners  of  the  slaves,  but  a  denial  of  his  right  of 
speech  concerning  it.  He,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of 
great  obloquy  at  home  and  denunciation  at  the  South,  pur¬ 
sued  his  labors  in  preaching  and  publishing  his  sentiments 
in  the  strongest  terms.  Churches  and  halls  were  denied 
him ;  his  papers  were  thrown  out  of  the  mails ;  his 
presses  destroyed.  He  was  threatened  with  violence, 
then  mobbed,  imprisoned.  Bounties  were  offered  for  his 
capture  or  his  head.  But  he  was  iiTepressible,  determined 
and  aggressive.  He  proclaimed  that  his  "  country  was 
the  Avorld  and  his  countiymen  all  mankind.”  "  I  am  in 
earnest ;  I  will  not  equivocate  ;  I  will  not  excuse  ;  I  will 
not  retract  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard.”  We  all 
know  how  he  pursued  his  purposes,  how  he  kept  his 
promises,  how  the  whole  country  from  North  to  South 
quaked,  now  and  then,  under  his  movements.  How  the 
skies  reddened  and  stoims  threatened.  Sumter,  at  last, 
belched  her  fires ;  the  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the 
slave  echoed  from  Washington,  and  Garrison  dropped 
his  armor  and  waited  patientlj’’  to  retire  into  his  rest. 
We  may  search  our  country  over,  enquire  by  telegraph 
wire,  may  go  round  the  world  and  not  find  his  equal. 
He  forged  his  own  armor,  fought  his  own  battles  and 
sleeps  in  triumph  in  all  the  glorious  panoply  of  fi’cedom 
and  philanthropy.  The  human  family  rejoices  in  the 
results  of  his  labors,  will  give  unwilling  ear  to  criticisms 
iipon  his  language  or  measures,  and  will  award  him  the 
glory  of  awakening  and  pressing  public  sentiment  up  to 
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the  emancipation  of  4,000,000  slaves,  and  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  their  freedom  by  new  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  and  laws. 

WILLIAM  HICKLING  PRESCOTT 

is  another  Essex  man,  although  most  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  in  1796,  and  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  group  of  extraordinary  men  of 
the  time  of  which  I  sfieak.  Under  his  embarrassment  of 
imperfect  vision  and  ill  health,  assisted  liy  an  amanuensis 
and  readers,  he  produced  great  literary  and  historical 
excitement  in  reading  circles  in  all  countries,  and  made 
an  imperishable  reputation  as  a  historian  and  scholar. 
President  Sparks  said  of  him,  that  "no  historian,  ancient 
or  modern,  exceeded  him  in  the  depth  and  accuracy  of 
his  researches.” 

miITTIER. 

IMy  next  is  the  poet,  Quaker,  and  philanthropist,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  He  was  born  in  Haverhill,  in  1807, 
and  still  lives.  He  is  so  well  known  and  so  universally 
respected  and  beloved,  I  need  only  to  reckon  him  among 
the  celebrities  of  my  period  to  give  proper  estimation  of 
his  proud  life-work.  He,  too,  like  Gamson,  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker  in  his  youth,  working  on  his  bench  in  the  winter 
and  on  the  farm  in  the  summer.  Other  notables  in  the 
county  were  also  of  that  craft.  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  great 
merchant,  was  one,  and  the  minister  of  my  early  life, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hidden,  worked  at  that  trade  all 
through  college  became  one  of  the  gi-eat  ministers  of  Xew 
Hampshire  and  fitted  j^oung  men  for  college.  James  F. 
Otis,  nephew  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Otis,  while  reading  law 


in  my  office,  found  in  some  newspaper  a  piece  of  poetry 
which  he  said  he  was  told  had  been  written  ])y  a  shoe- 
maker-l)oy  in  Haverhill,  and  he  wdshed  to  go  and  find 
him.  Upon  his  return  he  told  me  he  found  the  young 
man,  by  the  name  of  Whittier,  at  work  in  his  shoeshop, 
and  making  himself  known  to  him,  they  spent  the  day 
together  in  wandering  over  the  hills,  on  the  shore  of  the 
JMerrimac,  and  in  conversation  upon  literary  matters. 
The  next  year  he  became  an  editor.  Mr.  Whittier  is  not 
only  a  poet,  but  is  himself  a  poem. 

It  is  pleasant  to  call  up  the  distinguished 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 

born  in  Salem  in  1804,  and  a  descendant  from  William, 
who  came  over  in  the  Arbella  with  Governor  Winthrop. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
in  the  class  with  Longfellow  and  President  Pierce.  He 
eai'l}^  turned  his  thoughts  to  literature,  but  drifted  along 
through  various  public  offices,  and  became  the  author  of 
the  life  of  General  Pierce  to  make  his  elassmate  known 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  but  his  reputation 
was  obtained,  and  will  remain  in  history,  for  the  delight¬ 
fully'  agreeable  books  he  gave  the  world  in  his  "  Scarlet 
Letter,”  the  ''House  of  the  Seven  Gables”  and  others. 
He  died  in  1864,  too  early  for  exhaustive  development 
of  his  fancy  or  his  culture. 

I  will  now  present  to  your  notice 

GEORGE  PEABODY, 

the  distinguished  merchant  and  princely  benefactor,  bom 
in  Danvers  (now  Peabody)  in  1795,  of  pai*ents  distin- 
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griisbcd  for  honorable  ancestry  rather  than  for  abundance 
of  money.  At  an  early  age  for  apprenticeship  he  left 
home  to  serve  in  a  grocery  store,  growing  in  intellectual 
force  and  braver}',  and  became  somewhat  eminent  as  a 
merchant  before  he  went  to  London.  Skilful,  careful, 
diligent,  fortunate  and  persistent,  his  accumulations  were 
so  very  great  that  he  surprised  the  men  of  wealth  in  all 
countries  by  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  his  benefac¬ 
tions.  Many  men  make  fortunes,  but  their  character  and 
fame,  nevertheless,  depend  upon  the  happening  of  events 
and  of  the  surroundings  which  led  to  or  produced  results 
on  the  way  to  fortune.  Events  and  opportunities  qualify 
the  credit  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  amasses  wealth. 
The  man  who  becomes  rich  by  the  discovery  of  a  mine  of 
gold,  silver  or  oil  upon  his  land,  is  Avithout  the  credit  of 
devising  the  ways  and  means  of  conducting  an  entei'prise 
of  commerce,  of  internal  improvements  or  manufactures 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  like  fortune.  ^Ir.  Peabody  per- 
foi'ined,  personall}'  and  by  direction,  the  hard  labor  in  the 
accumulation  of  his  large  fortune,  and  in  maintaining  all 
due  mercantile  integrity.  His  great  character  and  fame 
come  from  his  self-denying,  laborious  life,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  money  to  l)enevolent  and  useful  purposes. 
He  established  no  fancy  institution  or  personal  dogmas. 
He  started  Avith  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  in  London 
and  closed  Avith  his  endorsements  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
dropped  money  in  large  packages  all  the  Avay  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  He  gave  his  thousands  and  millions  all 
over  his  native  country  to  promote  education  in  all  prog¬ 
ress  of  knoAvledge,  from  the  ABC  literature  to  the  col¬ 
lege.  He  planted  libraries ;  he  built  churches ;  opened 
museums.  Nothing  eA-anescent  or  exceptionable — every 
dollar  in  every  place  for  the  benefit  of  those  Avho  seemed 
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to  be  most  needy,  or  for  the  highest  and  best  culture  of 
the  intellect  of  the  people  for  years  and  centuries  to  come. 
Marvellous  man !  in  that  while  living  he  so  conquered  his 
love  of  acquisition  and  of  money  that  he  divided  his  for¬ 
tune  in  large  sums,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
seeing  the  good  it  would  do  and  the  happiness  it  would 
create.  He  has  left  on  the  historic  page  his  name  to  his 
native  town,  county,  state  and  nation,  as  the  truly  benev¬ 
olent  man  of  his  age. 


WILLIAM  WHEELWRIGHT, 

a  Xewburyport  man,  also  of  the  same  period — a  mer¬ 
chant,  commercial  adventurer,  and  an  enterprising  ex¬ 
plorer — single-handed,  introduced  steam  navigation  along 
the  coasts  of  South  America,  and  railways  from  city  to 
city,  and  across  the  plains  and  over  the  mountains  of  the 
interior ;  introduced  water  and  gas  into  Valparaiso.  He 
threw  light  and  life  into  commerce  and  industrial  interests, 
and  moral  force  into  South  America,  so  that  his  name  will 
mark  an  historical  period  in  the  development  of  that  vast 
and  important  country. 

STEPHEN  C.  PHILLIPS. 

I  might  call  upon  you  to  weep  afresh  over  the  sad 
disaster  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  causing  the  loss  of 
Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  the  elegant  gentle¬ 
man,  scholar,  philanthropist,  and  statesman ;  seven  years 
in  our  own  Legislature  and  four  years  in  Congress,  mayor 
of  the  city,  filling  every  office  with  graceful  address  and 
great  ability.  I  well  remember  the  shudder  of  the  best 
affections  of  the  community  at  the  burning  of  the  steamer 
Montreal,  the  sorrow  and  desolation  felt  by  all  classes  of 
people  at  his  sad  death. 
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CORNELIUS  C.  FELTON. 

I  must  also  remind  you  that  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  late 
president  of  Harvard  and  one  of  her  best  Greek  scholars 
and  promising  men  in  all  scholarship,  was  bom  in  West 
Newbury,  in  1807.  Unrivalled  in  his  diligence  in  pressing 
fom'ard  the  interests  of  education,  he  Avas  author  and 
compiler  of  many  classical  books,  and  became  greatly 
distinguished  for  his  erudition  and  his  literary  poAvers. 

LEONARD  AVOODS. 

In  this  same  toAvn,  too,  aatis  born  the  second  Leonard 
Woods,  late  president  of  BoAvdoin  College,  of  about  the 
same  age — son  of  the  learned  Prof.  Leonard  Woods,  so 
long  connected  Avith  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 


MISS  HANNAH  F.  GOULD. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  !Miss  Gould  among  the 
celebrities  of  this  period ;  although  born  in  Lancaster,  she 
passed  most  of  her  life  in  NeAvbur3"poi’t.  She  contributed 
brilliancy  and  Avit  to  the  literaiy  coterie  of  those  famous 
days  in  the  toAvn.  She  electrified  the  ladies  and  delighted 
scholars  Avith  the  beautjs  simplicity  and  purity  of  her 
poems,  as  volume  after  volume  appeared.  Her  advent  as 
a  poetess  was  rather  a  surprise  in  that  period  of  American 
literature.  Her  AA'it  and  sporth'eness  AA'ere  none  the  less 
acceptable,  because  of  the  gi’ave  and  religious  sentiment 
which  gave  gi’eat  charm  to  her  poetry.  The  roguishness 
given  to  frost  and  her  epitaphs  upon  her  j'oung  acquain¬ 
tances  brought  also  earlj'  into  notice  and  admiration  her 
gaj'ety  of  imagination  and  pla^Tul  keenness  of  poetic 
satire.  As  her  epitaphs  had  no  public  recognition,  and 
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have  mostly  dropped  from  memory,  I  may  be  excused 
for  recalling  one  :  — 


“Lay  aside,  all  ye  dead! 

For  in  the  next  bed 
Reposes  the  ashes  of  Cushing. 

He  crowded  his  way 
Through  the  world,  as  they  say. 

And,  perhaps,  now  he’s  dead  he’ll  be  pushing.” 


OTHERS. 

I  can  only  name  other  gentlemen  of  the  same  period 
whose  eminence  is  admitted,  many  of  whom  still  live  to 
enjoy  the  honors  of  intellectual  powers  and  honorable  at¬ 
tainments.  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng;  Bishop  Thos. 
M.  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Rev.  Prof.  A.  P.  Pealiody ; 
George  Lunt,  journalist,  poet  and  scholar ;  Gen.  Henry 
K.  Oliver;  Hon.  Judge  Lord;  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  now 
of  Boston ;  Henry  Wheatland ;  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  late  of 
Boston ;  Judge  J.  C.  Perkins,  and  Dan’l  P.  King,  some 
a  little  later  than  my  decade,  but  men  of  such  distinction 
that  I  beg  leave  to  name  them  in  this  list. 

The  men  I  have  thus  noticed  and  named,  you  will  re¬ 
member,  were  young  men  in  1826,  about  my  own  age, 
and  for  a  dozen  years,  while  resident  in  the  county,  were 
my  acquaintances,  or  within  my  knowledge  by  their  life- 
work  since ;  and  I  have  thus  pi’esented  to  you  these  fresh 
memories  of  them,  that  you  may,  with  me,  now  that  most 
of  them  have  left  us,  call  to  mind  their  gi’eat  reputation 
and  the  great  honor  they  have  conferred  upon  this 
historic  county.  I  would  fain  hope  my  reminiscences  of 
them  Avill  be  as  agi’eeable  to  you  as  they  have  been 
grateful  and  pleasant  to  me. 
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WARD  FAMILY. 

Besides  the  principal  family  of  this  name  in  Salem,  the 
descendants  of  Miles,  a  resident  here  in  1639,  of  whom 
Mr.  Curwen  has  given  a  record  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
these  "Collections,”  the  searcher  of  the  records  will  find 
several  others  of  the  name,  and  even  bearing  the  same 
family-names,  but  not  recorded  as  descendants  of  Miles. 

As  I  believe  no  record  of  them  has  been  made,  I  offer 
the  follo^ving,  though  an  imperfect  one,  made  up  from 
the  scanty  information  obtained  while  looking  up  other 
families,  into  which  some  of  them  had  married,  and  now 
put  into  form,  while  entirely  out  of  reach  of  records,  and 
information. 

An  old  member  of  the  family,  who  died  in  1860,  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  and  whose  mother  died  at  ninety-six, 
informed  me  that  her  ancestor  came  to  this  country — I 
think  from  London — about  the  time  of  the  great  plague 
and  fire  there  in  1660. 

If  this  be  true,  it  proves  that  the  two  families  here  are 
not  related,  at  any  rate,  upon  this  side  of  the  water. 

As  Miles,  however,  came  from  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  two  original  emi¬ 
grants  were  of  the  same  family,  or  relatives ;  though  I  do 
not  know  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  two  families 
here  were  ever  aware  of  any  such  relationship.  The 
earliest  person  of  the  name  here  whom  I  have  met  with, 
(180) 
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excepting  Miles  and  his  family,  is  "  Samuel.”*  From  the 
record  of  the  First  Church  it  appears  he  had  a  wife 
"Abigail,”  though  afterwards,  as  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record,  he  married  again. 

"A  petition  of  Sarah  Ward  and  her  husband  Capt. 
Sam.  Ward  of  Marblehead,  to  the  Court  at  Salem,  Nov. 
25,  1684,  to  have  a  division  of  the  estate  of  her  former 
husband  Mr.  Richard  Hubbard,  divided  between  her  and 
their  five  children.” 

His  name  also  is  found  upon  the  inventories  of  William 
Browne  of  Marblehead,  Mch.  4,  1683-4,  and  Matthew 
Clarke  of  the  same  place  Nov.  20,  1684. 

June  28,  1685,  one  of  Rich.  Hubbard’s  children  having 
died,  his  estate  was  divided  into  three  parts,  their  por¬ 
tions  to  be  reserv^ed  until  they  come  of  age,  and  one  set 
off  to  the  widow,  her  husband  Sam.  Ward  choosing  for 
her  "the  houses  &  lands  formerly  Robert  Colbume’s,  and 
10  acres  swamp  next  Browne  Land.” 

A  "Thomas”  of  Salem,  aged  abt.  18,  chose  John  Foster 
as  his  guardian,  25,  9ber.,  1690.  Bond  £150.  Qu.  Ct.  Rec. 

^lary,  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Ward,  bap.  Oct.  5, 1735. 
First  Church  Record. 

(1)  Samuel^,  (2)  by  wife  Abigail  had  issue : — 

(2)  I.  John*,  (11)  b.  abt.  1653,  bap.  23,  8,  1668, 
d.  Oct.  7,  1732;  m**  22,  6  mo.,  1689,  Jehoadan  d.  of 
Richard  Harvey,  prob.  a  grdau.  of  John  Ome,  who  sur¬ 
vived  him :  she  was  bap.  1662.  He  probably  lived  at 
first  in  Marblehead  during  the  births  of  his  first  three 
children,  as  that  of  his  son  Benjamin  is  in  the  Record 
particularized  "at  Salem.”  He  may  have  been  born  in 
Old  England  as  his  baptism  was  several  years  after  his 


*  I  have  since  happened  upon  an  earlier  occurrence  of  the  name,  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Court  Records,  where  30th  4°  KUl,  John  Kettle  a  boy  and  apprentise  to  Jno. 
Louett  of  Makerell  Cove  was  Convented  before  the  Court  for  breking  open  Jno. 
Ward’s  bouse,  and  stealing  milk  (though  he  had  eat  milk  that  same  morning),  etc. 
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birth;  he  was  a  currier:  in  the  list  of  claimants  for 
To^\ti  rights  for  houses  in  1702  he  appears  Jan.  4, 
1713-4:  "his  house.”  Xov.  13,  1684,  Bethia  widow  of 
Jos.  Allen  sells  to  Jno.  Ward  the  land  bought  of  Joseph 
Hardy ;  she  married  a  Peters  before  Dec.  5,  following. 

I  do  not  know  where  this  was,  nor  are  mj^  notes*  of 
his  adm”  full  enough  to  tell  how  it  was  inhei-ited  by  any 
of  his  heirs. 

June  19,  1732,  he  made  his  will,  "being  in  health  of 
mind  and  body,”  giving  to  his  wife  Jehoadan  £20,  etc., 
and  to  his  son  Benj.,  grdson.  John,  son  of  John  dec**, 
when  he  comes  to  twenty-one  and  to  his  five  daus. 
Jehoadan  Felton,  Eliz.  Gray,  Abigail  Peal,  Margaret 
AVest  and  Mary  Dean  £10  apiece. 

His  wife  and  son  were  executors. 

His  invy=  £510,  s.  15.  Pres.  Oct.  27,  1732. 

In  the  Charter  St.  burying  ground  is  his  gravestone, 
deeply  sunken  in  the  ground. 

(3)  II.  Daughtek®,  bap.  23,  8,  1668. 

(4)  HI.  Abigail®  ^ 

(5)  IV.  Mary®  C  bap.  Aug.  6,  1669. 

(6)  V.  Remember®!  ) 

(7)  VI.  Elizabeth®,  bap.  May  8,  1670. 

(8)  VII.  Martha®,  bap.  Sept.  16,  1672. 

(9)  VIH.  S.\MUEL®,  bap.  Feb.  1673,  prob.  never  m*^. 

(10)  IX.  Rebecca®,  bap.  Oct.  1,  1678. 

(2)  John®  by  wife  Jehoadan  had  issue : — 

(11)  I.  Jehoadan®,  b.  Mch.  27,  1691,  d.  after 
Feb.  5.  1771,  m**  Oct.  26,  1716,  Eben’’  (perhaps  son  of 
Nathan)  Felton  by  whom  she  had  I,  Esther*;  II. 


*On  the  Bame  page  of  note-book,  I  find  the  following  receipt.  It  i*  from  the 
Probate  FUes. 

Rec'>  of  Nathaniel  Silsby  203.  in  full  for  the  burying  of  your  mother  and  sister 
Ann  as  Saxton 

Jan.  2, 1728-9  James  Babaob. 

tDid  she  marry  Josiab  Waite  ? 
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Ebenezer^ ;  III.  Amos4 ;  IV.  Benjamin*,  all  baptized 
Dec.  3,  1727  ;  V.  Nath.*  and  VI.  John*,  twins,  bap. 
June  23,  1728;  VII.  Nathaniel*,  bap.  May  31,  1730; 
VIII.  John*,  bap.  Nov.  12,  1732. 

Aug.  2,  1740  Eben*'  Felton  and  wife  Jehoadan,  late  of 
Salem,  now  of  ye  plantation  called  New  Salem,  sell  for 
£230  to  John  Sears,  Mch.  1,  all  that  their  dw.  ho.  etc. 
bd.  E.  by  St.  Peter’s  St.,  S.  by  land  big.  to  the  prison- 
house,  AV.  by  land  of  James  Hooper,  and  N.  by  do.  of 
Timothy  Mackmillin. 

(12)  II.  John®,  (18)  b.  Dec.  5,  1692,  m**  and  d. 
before  the  date  of  his  father’s  will :  I  know  nothing  more 
of  him. 

(13)  III.  Elizabeth®,  b.  Dec.  5,  1694,  d.  1768-9, 
ni^  Mch.  23,  172  1-2,  Samuel,  son  of  Kobert*  and  Sarah 
Gray,  who  d.  before  1758,  by  whom  she  had  I.  Sarah* ; 
II.  Elizabeth*,  both  baptized  Apr.  21,  1728;  III.  Han¬ 
nah*,  bap.  Aug.  25,  1728.  They  probably  all  died  be¬ 
fore  their  mother,  without  issue. 

Her  inveiV  was  presented  June  12, 1769,  by  her  nephew 
Benj.  Ward,  jr.  and  Geo.  Peale. 

Her  est.  was  divided  Feb.  5,  1771,  among  "the  legal 
representatives  of  her  bro.  John  dec^’’  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters.  A  common  right  entered  to  Robert  Gray ; 
in  1747  to  Sam.  and  John  Gray,  and  in  1757  to  Wid. 
Elizabeth ;  her  administr’s  sell  to  Thomas  Mason  May 
5,  1770. 

(14)  IV.  Benjamin®,  (19)  b.  Feb.  11,  1698-9,  was 
living  Feb.  5,  1771t ;  he  m**  May  5,  1724,  Deborah,  dau. 

♦Will  of  Robert  Gray,  Gunsmith,  Feb.  21,  1717-18.  pres*  Oct.  22,  1725.  Wife 
Sarah,  son  John,  sons  Sam.  and  Benj.,  3  grdchn.  of  son  John,  Robert,  W"  and 
Abigail  when  tliey  come  to  21,  dan.  Sarah  and  her  husband  Michael  Driver. 

tAdm»  up.  est.  of  Capt.  Benj.  Ward,  Mar.  was  granted  to  Benj.,  who  gave  bond 
with  Warwick  Palfray  and  Benj.  Osgood,  Dec.  0, 1774. 

Invr  taken  Mch.  1775,  included  — His  mansion-house,  etc.  Land  on  the  north 
side  of  Palmer’s  Hill.  The  eastern  end  of  a  ho.  in  Church  St.,  bounded  in  a  deed 
of  Apr.  30, 177-.  Land  in  North  Field.  In  all  £838,  s.  6,  d.  10. 
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of  James  and  Rebecca  (Bligh)  Gillingham,  bap.  July 
28,  1700,  d.  Ap.  6,  1736.  Her  gravestone  is  among 
those  of  her  husband’s  family  in  the  old  burying  ground. 

In  1763,  Aug.  30,  Benj.  Ward,  Shoreman,  sells  to  his 
son  Benj.,  jr.,  Cordwainer,  for  £30  a  part  of  his  home¬ 
stead,  bd.  W.  by  a  highway  formerly  called  Prison  Lane, 
lately  St.  Peter’s  St.,  S.  by  Id.  of  Benj.  Pickman,  Esq., 
fly.  John  Webb’s,  N.  by  land  of  his  own,  and  east  by 
do.  of  Sus’*  Osgood’s,  formerly  Gedney’s  :  whether  he  in¬ 
herited  this  from  his  father  or  bought  it  I  have  no  present 
means  of  ascertaining.  I  think  his  dau.  Deborah  Palfray 
lived  in  the  Palfray  house  wh.  stands  upon  the  close  open¬ 
ing  out  from  the  easterly  side  of  the  Custom  House,  and 
her  inv’y  gives  evidence  that  he  at  some  time  lived  near 
there.  July  18,  1760,  he  bought  from  his  sisters  Eliz. 
Gray,  wid.,  Abigail,  w.  of  Nath.  Andrew,  Shopkeeper, 
Margaret,  w.  of  John  West,  Fisherman,  and  Mary  Dean, 
wid.,  all  their  right  to  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  home¬ 
stead  late  of  Rich.  Palmer  dec",  which  land,  as  appears  by 
a  previous  deed,  had  been  sold  by  Rich.  Palmer,  or  rather 
one-half  of  it,  to  John  Harvey,  Jan.  12,  1716.  This 
probably  is  the  piece  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Deborah 
Palfray. 

If  these  children  derived  their  right  to  it  from  John 
Harvey  thro,  their  mother  Jehoadan  (Harvey)  it  would 
seem  as  if  Jehoadan  Felton  must  have  shared  it  with  them : 
though  there  may  have  been  a  separate  deed  from  her. 

Richard  Palmer,*  "Shoreman  Palmer”  as  I  have  heard 
the  old  people  call  him,  o^vned  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
where  that  new  part  of  the  town  is  now,  which  was  built, 
upon  the  levelling  of  the  gravel-banks  which  were  upon 
the  northwesterly  shore  of  the  mill-pond ;  so  much  land 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the  water  there  that  it  is  hard  to 


*  He  died  Sept.  1796,  aged  M. 
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identify  old  localities,  but  the  southern  boundary  of  his 
land  being  "land  in  High  St,”  may  serve  somewhat  to 
mark  the  exact  location  of  his  premises. 

(15)  V.  Abigail®,  bap.  May  25,  1701,  m**  Jan.  31, 
1723,  George  Peal,  jr.,  shoreman,  by  whom  she  had  I, 
Abigail^;*  II,  George^,  both  bap.  Mch.  17,  1728;  III, 
Mary*,  and  IV,  Elizabeth*,  twins,  bap.  Mch.  23,  1729 ; 
V,  Joseph*,  bap.  Dec.  1730;  VI,  Mary*,  bap.  Aug.  12, 
1733.  She  m**  2d,  May  20,  1748,  Nathaniel  Andrew  (I 
think) ,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  (Grafton)  Andrew, 
whose  first  wife  was  Mary  Higginson.  He  died  1762. 

(16)  VI.  Margaret®,  bap.  Apr.  30,  1704,  m^  1730-1, 
John,  son  of  Henry  and  Ruth  West,  bap.  Jan.  13,  1705, 
d.  bef.  1786  :  she  was  living  in  1760. 

They  had  issue  of  whom  I  find  only  the  baptism  of 
Benjamin*,  who  m**  Abigail  Phippen  and  had  issue ;  he 
was  a  shipmaster  and  lived  on  the  cor.  of  Essex  and  Elm 
Sts.,  which  property  came  thro,  his  wife  and  by  purchase 
from  her  sisters.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  a  son 

Jonathan*,  who  m**  Hannah - ,  and  sold  land  in  South 

Fields,  bdg.  W.  op  the  mill-pond,  to  Francis  Cabot,  Aug. 
17,  1785  :  this  came  to  his  father  John  from  his  grfr. 
Henry;  he  also  bought  of  Edw.  Britton,  Aug.  15,  1785, 
two-sevenths  of  a  piece  of  land  bd.  W.  on  the  highway, 
N.  on  land  lately  Browne’s  farm,  S.  ptly.  the  South  river, 
and  ptly.  Britton,  and  E.  by  J“  Pickering,  bought  of 
Jonas  Adams. 

I  find  no  trace  of  any  other  child,  nor  descendants  of 
Jona*. 

(17)  VII.  Mary®,  bap.  Aug.  18,  1706,  d.  about  1780, 

*  Oct.  12,  1802,  Jos.  White,  Merch*,  and  w.  Eliz.  for  $550.00  mortgage  to  Abig. 
Feale,  singlew’n,  and  Mary  Gardner,  wid.,  the  Id.  and  ho.  bd.  S.  on  Essex  St.,  W.  on 
Id.  of  Capt.  John  Gardner,  N.  the  way  by  tlie  common,  and  E.  by  Id.  of  Benj. 
Crowninshield,  formerly  Ball’s,  being  what  George  Peale  conveyed  to  him,  Jan.  12, 
1798. 

Mortgage  discharged  by  Mary  Gardner,  Oct.  1805. 
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m**  Xov.  5,  1731.  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Dean,  whose  first  wife  was  Martha  Gillingham,  sister  of 
Deborah,  the  wife  of  Mary’®s  brother  Benj.  "Ward*  (14). 
Thomas  Dean’s  sister  Mary  also  ni**  a  John  West,  wiio 
was  probably  cousin  to  John  the  husband  of  jMary 
Wards’®  sister  Margaret®.  They  had  I,  Mary^,  b.  May 
16,  1733,  d.  July  6,  1806,  m*®  1754  George  Hopes  (Xo. 
(57)  in  the  "Ropes  Family,”  Vol.  VII,  p.  156)  by  whom 
she  had  I,  George® :  both  father  and  son  died  within  tw'O 
or  three  years  and  she  m**  2d,  May  1,  1760,  Samuel 
perhaps  son  of  Sam.  and  Sarah  (Purchase)  Waters,  mar¬ 
iner,  who  d.  at  sea  ab*  1785,  by  whom  she  had  II,  Samuel®, 
who  d.  at  sea  1795,  m**  Sarah  Leach  and  left  her  a  widow 
with  tw'o  dans.®;  Ill,  George®,  d.  at  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  shot  by  the  guard  May  13,  1789,  aged  24,  unm** ; 
IV,  Hannah®,  m*®  1798,  William  Becket,  who  d.  at  sea 
July  2,  1802,  leaving  1,  Mary®,  2,  Hannah®;  V,  Mary®, 
d.  Aug.  19,  1839,  agd  71. 

H.  Hannah*,  b.  Feb.  1,  1733-4,  d.  1736. 

HI.  Hannah*,  b.  Mch.  19,  1737,  d.  young. 

IV.  George*,  b.  Oct.  3,  1738,  d.  abroad.  V.  Han¬ 
nah*,  b.  Jan.  8,  1741,  d.  Oct.  17,  1834,  m**  Capt.  Ste¬ 
phen  Mascoll,  who  d.  at  sea  during  the  Revolution, 
leaving  issue.  VI.  John*,  b.  Ap.  24,  1743,  d.  young. 
VH.  Benjamin*  was  a  sea  captain,  m*®  Susannah  Collins 
&  d.  Dec.  10,  1826,  leaving  issue. 

(12)  John®,  by  wife  had  issue  :  — 

(18)  I.  John*,  was  under  21  at  the  date  of  his  fiither’s 
will  1732  :  I  find  no  further  record  of  him.  Qu.  Did 
he  marry  &  have  a  dau.  Mary®  who  m**  John  Beny  May 
11,  1788,  and  was  he  lost  in  the  "King’s  boat”  1773? 

(14)  Benjajhin®,  by  wife  Deborah,  had  issue. 

(19)  Benjamin*,  bap.  Apr.  11,  1725,  d.  Aug.  11, 
1806;  m^  May  19,  1751,  Mary  Osgood,  perhaps  dau.  of 
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Nathaniel  &  Hannah,  but  I  think  she  had  no  children, 
and  did  not  live  long  after  marriage. 

A  cordwainer,  and  lived  in  St.  Peter’s  St.,  I  think ;  his 
name  occurs  in  the  records  as  "  administrator”  "appraiser,” 
"witness,”  &c.,  tho’  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  an¬ 
other  Benjamin’s,  which  does  the  same. 

Capt.  Benj.,*  a  contemporary  was  of  the  other  family  of 
"Wards,  a  son  of  Ebenezer,  m^  twice  but  left  no  children ;  * 

b.  1739,  d.  June  11,  1812.  He  was  a  cabinet-maker  & 
owned  the  estate  Avhere  he  lived,  in  Essex  St.  between 
the  Devereux  &  Derby  estates ;  it  was  formerly  part  of 
the  homestead  of  Benj.  Ives,  whose  dau.  Mary  &  her 
husband  John  Crowninshield  sold  it  in  1760  to  Israel 
Ober,  coaster ;  it  then  had  on  it  the  shops  (shoemakers’?) 
of  Stephen  Webb  and  Stephen  Wellcome ;  Ober  and  w. 
Abigail  sold  it  in  1770  to  Benj.  Ward,  "saving  to  Stephen 
Webb  his  shop  and  liberty  to  remove  it  within  the  next 
three  months in  1800  the  Derby  heirs  sold  the  next 
premises  to  Daniel  Sage,  now  in  the  ownership  of  Dr. 
W“  Webb,  as  well  as  the  Ward  land  also :  an  old  house 
or  shop  formerly  on  the  latter  was  torn  do^vn  or  removed 
ab*  twenty  years  ago. 

In  1803  Benj.  Ward  and  Benj.  Felt  gave  depositions 
as  "old  inhabitants,”  in  regard,  I  think,  to  the  land  of 
Eich.  Palmer,  or  its  vicinity. 

His  will  made  June  9,  1802,  gives  all  his  property  to 
his  "  only  sister  Deborah  Palfray ,  widow,”  and  makes  her 
executrix.  Presented  Sept.  1,  1806. 

His  gravestone  is  near  his  grandfather’s  ; 

"He  died  in  full  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality.” 

(20)  II.  JoHX^,  bap.  June  5,  1729,  perhaps  d.  young, 
or  drowned  in  1773,  and  may  have  m**  and  had  the  "Mary” 
who  m*^  John  Berry  in  1788.  ' 


*  Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  and  V,  p.  209. 
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(21)  III.  Deborah*,  bap.  May  2,  1731,  d.  Jan.  1809  ; 
Dec.  9,  1756,  Pinson*,  son  of  John  and  Rebecca? 
Bickford,  who  d.  1759,  leaving  I.  Deborah®,  bap.  Dec. 
10,  1758,  who  m"*  Isaac  MTiite,  Tallow  chandler,  who 
afterwards  moved  to  Boston,  where  his  place  of  business 
was  near  the  "Bull’s  Head.”  In  Salem  he  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  old  Gardner  house,  which  stood  on  the  site 
^  of  the  E.  I.  Museum ;  had  children,  among  them  a  dau. 
Lydia®,  and  a  son®.  She  m**  2ndly  Mch.  3, 1763,  Warwick 
Palfniy :  — 


Walter  Palfrav  =  Margaret  Manniug 
May  7 
1080. 


Walter 
b.  Sept.  2, 
1C83. 


Warwick  =  Elizabeth 
b.  Nov.  15,  I  Huulock  f 
1685,  d. 

_  1756. 


Thomas  b.  =  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
June  21,  1718  Roger  Derby,  b. 

1689. d.  I  1692, d.  1721. 

- 1720.  I _ 


.  =  Warwick  =  Deborah* 
bap.  Oct.  23,  Mch. 3,  Bickford. 
1715,  d.  Oct.  1763. 

1797.  I 


Walter  Thomas 


Elizabeth 
b.  and  d. 
1719. 


Marv»  bap.  =  James  Very 
1764,d.bef. 

1807. 


James 
Elizabeth* 
Mary* 


i'homas*  b.  =  Martha  Gale 
nbt.  1768,  Dec.  31  widow  of  Benj. 
d.  Ap.  2,  1792.  who  d.  Ap.  1822. 

1802.  I 


Thomas*  =  Hannah 
b.  1793,  Dec.  18,  Dale, 
d.  abt.  1821.  who  d. 


Warwick*  =  Mary  John  C. 
b.  1795.  d.  1823  BaiT,  b.  1797, 
abt.  1838.  d.  1839.  d.  1857. 


'  1845. 

Feb.  17, 

1846. 

Benjamin  C.^  =  Eliza  M.  Odell 
I  d.  1849. 

Benjamin  C.' 
d.  1849. 


Martha  C.* 
d.l853. 


Thomas* 
d.  1848. 


*  The  Deacon  has  lately  lost  his  eon  Pinson,  who  d.  at  St.  Enstatia,  Capt.  Geo. 
Crowninshield’s  mate.  Gardner’s  Journal  Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  V,  II. 

t  Johanna  Stone  Wid.,  Sarah  Battar  Do.,  both  ol  Boston,  A  Warwick  Palfray  A  w.  Eilz. 
of  Sm.,  the  three  dans.  A  coheiresses  of  Johanna  Hunlock  of  Bn.  deed,  sell  to  John 
Wheelwright  Jr.  of  Bn.,  Mt.  a  dw.  ho.  Ac  bd.  S.  E.  by  land  late  of  Jona.  Hunlock  deed.,  A 
N.  W.  by  do.,  set  off  to  Jona.  Williams  A  w.  Mary  since  deed.,  as  her  share  of  the  est.  of 
late  Johanna,  being  formerly  of  Sam.  Seudall  deed.,  A  by  him  left  to  his  only  child  Johanna 
Hunlock. 


Jan.  23, 1717. 
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He  had  been  once  married  already,  perhaps  to  Mary 
Bickford  of  "Redding”  in  1737,  and  I  think  had  children. 
His  widow  lived  in  the  Palfray  house — the  large  one  in 
Palfray’s  Court  next  to  the  Custom  House  and  died  there 
Jan.  1809,  aged  78. 

Her  will  is  dated  Sept.  4,  1806 ;  it  gives  property 
to  Thomas,  "Warwick  and  John  children  of  son  Thomas 
dec^,  to  Mary  Berry,*  dau.  of  Oliver,  dec**,  to  only  dau. 
Deborah  White,  to  two  granddaughters  Elizabeth  and 
Mary,  children  of  daughter  Mary,  dec**,  and  mentions 
late  husband  Wanvick.  Isaac  White  of  Boston  and 
Eben*'  Beckford  executors. 

A  codicil  of  Oct.  22,  1807  gives  a  piece  of  land  in 
High  St.,  S.  by  land  formerly  Richard  Palmer’s,  to  Mary 
Berry  in  full  for  services  already  or  to  be  rendered.  Pre¬ 
sented  Jan.  17,  1809. 

In  her  inv.  is  mentioned : 

The  old  mansion  formerly  of  Mr.  Benj.  Ward  dec**,  her 
father,  adjoining  her  own,  =  $2,000.  Real  est.  =  $7,660. 
Personal  =  $2,554.  July  17,  1809. 

(22)  IV.  JoNATHAjr*,  bap.  July  22,  1733 ;  I  find  no 
farther  record  of  him. 

(23)  V.  Martha*,  bap.  Jan.  25,  1735 ;  I  find  no 
further  mention  of  her. 

The  family,  in  the  male  line,  seems  to  be  now  extinct 
in  Salem. 


*  Who  was  the  Mary  Ward,  who  married  John  Berry  May  11, 1788,— East  Parish  ? 
and  who  was  the  Sally  Ward  who  married  Benj.  Felt  Oct.  26, 17M  ? 

Benj.  Felt  was  the  son  of  John  and  Catherine  Felt,  who  1  think  was  a  Berry, 
sister  to  the  father  or  grfr.  of  the  said  John;  Sarah  Ward  may  have  been  a  sister 
of  Mary  Ward. 

Dr.  Bentley  says  John  Berry’s  wife’s  parents  were  among  those  drowned  by 
the  upsetting  of  the  King’s  Boat  in  the  harbour  June  17, 1773. 


LESLIE’S  RETREAT. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  E.  8.  W. 


The  following  account  of  "Leslie’s  Retreat,”  often  re¬ 
peated  by  iSIadain  Story  to  some  of  her  grandchildren, 
was  recently  found  among  old  family  papers. 

On  the  26th  February,  1775,  General  Gage  received 
information  that  cannon  and  military  stores  Avere  to  be 
deposited  at  Salem  and  he  sent  Lieut.  Col.  Leslie  Avith 
one  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  in  a  transport  to  seize 
them ;  fortunately,  they  Avere  discoA'ered  in  the  act  of 
landing  at  Marblehead  Xeck ;  a  man  AA  cnt  around  to  the 
church  doors  Avith  a  drum  beating  "To  arms  !  to  arms  I” 
It  Avas  during  service.  jSIajor  Pedrick  hastened  out  and 
Avas  told  that  the  British  had  landed  on  the  Xeck;  at 
once  he  undei’stood  their  object,  hastened  to  his  residence, 
had  his  parade  horse  saddled,  rode  aAA'ay  Avith  the  utmost 
speed,  and  met  a  person  who  said  the  troops  had  formed 
their  ranks  on  Bubier's  Plain  and  Avere  marching  on 
toAvards  Salem.  He  quickly  folloAved,  heard  the  drum 
and  tife  playing  Yankee  Doodle ;  Avhen  he  had  so  gained 
upon  them  he  leaped  his  horse  over  a  Avail  AAdiich  brought 
him  to  a  steep  hill  leading  to  Gardner’s  Mills,  Avhich  AA’as  so 
steep  in  descent  it  AA’as  looked  upon  as  a  bi’eakneck  place 
and  really  safest  to  go  doAvn  at  a  gallop.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  he  came  upon  Col.  Leslie,  Avith  Avhoni  he  Avas 
Avell  acquainted  and  Avho  at  that  moment  Avas  in  the  rear 
of  his  troops.  They  exchanged  a  militaiy  salute  and 
Leslie  ordered  his  men  "to  tile  to  the  right  and  left  and 
give  Major  Pedrick  the  pass.”  This  pass  was  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge  over  a  river  Avhich  emptied  into  the  sea 
and  near  Avhich  Avas  a  great  mill ;  leaving  the  bridge,  the 
river  Avound  around  a  sharp  point  of  land,  so  that  after 
a  fcAv  yards  Avere  passed  he  Avas  concealed  from  the  ob- 
serA^ation  of  any  one  upon  the  bridge. 
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Major  Pedrick  thanked  Col.  Leslie  for  his  courtesy, 
passed  between  the  tiles  of  soldiers,  and  while  in  view  of 
them  rode  slowly ;  but,  once  around  the  point  of  land, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  went  to  Salem  with  all  speed, 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  North  Church  (it  was  during 
the  time  of  service,  being  Sunday),  explained  Col.  Leslie’s 
object,  then  dashed  down  to  Sjiike^  bridge  to  have  the  draw 
raised  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  "liegidars.”  Rev. 
^Ir.  Rarnard  and  others  followed  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
it  was  aiTanged  that  ^Ir.  Barnard  was  to  remain  in  charge 
of  it.  jNIajor  Pedrick  said  to  !Mr.  Barnard  that  Col.  Leslie 
would  order  the  draw  to  be  lowered  in  the  "King’s  name 
that  he  could  reply  it  was  not  the  "King’s”  highway,  but 
a  private  road,  and  requested  him  to  parley  with  him  and 
resort  to  all  expedients  to  delay  him  until  a  message 
should  come  from  ^lajor  Pedrick  to  say  that  the  cannon 
were  safe.  Col.  Leslie  threatened  that  they  Avould  cross 
the  river  in  boats  and  was  told  they  would  be  sunk  if  it 
were  attempted :  as  it  was,  they  did  destroy  a  few\  The 
militia  assembled  and  the  Regulars  were  so  exasperated 
that  it  Avas  Avith  difficulty  the  gentlemen  present  pre¬ 
vented  bloodshed. 

On  his  return  to  the  bridge.  Major  Pedrick  heard  Col. 
Leslie  say  that  his  orders  Avere  "to  cross  the  bridge,”  and 
he  Avould  do  it  at  all  hazards.  Major  Pedrick  then  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Barnard  Avho  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 
bridge  Avith  Col.  Leslie  to  say  to  him  that  if  it  AA'ere  a 
"point  of  honor”  Avith  him  to  do  it,  that  the  draAV  should 
be  loAvered  for  him  and  his  men,  to  cross  over  and  to 
march  so  many  paces  beyond ;  provided  that  being  ac- 
conqilished  they  Avould  return  to  their  place  of  embarka¬ 
tion.  After  some  consultation  Avith  his  officers  this  Avas 
agreed  to  by  Col.  Leslie,  and  being  done  the  troops 
Avheeled  round  and  the  music  plaj'ed  by  the  band  Avas 
"The  AA'orld  turned  upside  doAvn.” 

Immediately  upon  Col.  Leslie’s  accepting  the  terms, 
^lajor  Pedrick  rode  a  short  distance  aAvay,  as  he  felt  it 
Avould  be  uncourteous  to  remain  and  Avitness  his  annoy¬ 
ance  ;  as  in  yielding  the  pass  to  him  he  had  missed  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  carrying  the  object  for  Avhich  he  had  been  sent. 


•“Xorlh(?) 


Major  Pedrick  rode  rapidly  homeward  thinking  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  Col.  Leslie  might  pass  the  night  at  his  house, 
rather  preferring  to  do  so  than  to  be  with  his  men  after 
his  recent  mortification,  but  he  failed  to  meet  him.  Col. 
Leslie  and  the  officers  associated  with  him  were  frequent 
visitors  at  Major  Pedrick’s  house,  and  one  of  them,  Major 
McGrath  (who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill) , 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Miss  M.  Pedrick  who  afterwards 
married  Dr.  Story.  He  was  stationed  for  a  time  at 
Marblehead  Neck  in  command  of  the  British  troops  there, 
and  had  twice  been  rejected  by  Miss  Pedrick  who  was  very 
patriotic  in  her  feelings.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  he  came  from  Boston  to  see  her.  In  conver¬ 
sation  about  the  difficulties  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  Colonies,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Major  Pedrick, 
he  said  "why,  my  dear  sir,  you  cannot  believe  your  raw, 
undisciplined  militia  would  dare  attack  the  King’s  troops  ? 
why,  with  my  good  sword,”  rising  from  his  chair  and  draw¬ 
ing  it  and  sending  it  ringing  back  into  the  scabbard,  "I 
could  drive  all  your  militia  fi’om  one  end  of  this  land  to 
the  other.”  Miss  Pedrick  replied  with  much  spirit, 
"Major  McGrath,  when  you  draw  your  sword  against  my 
countr^unen  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last  day  of  your  life.” 
She  then  left  the  room.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  fell  among  the  slain ;  it  has  been  said  he  was 
the  first  officer  killed  at  that  battle.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Story  (Miss  Pedrick  that  was) 
was  visiting  at  Somerville  near  where  this  famous  battle 
was  fought,  and  a  lady  said  to  her,  "under  that  tree,” 
pointing  to  one  at  a  short  distance,  "was  laid  the  first 
officer  killed  on  that  occasion.” 

As  Major  Pedrick  was  a  native  of  Marblehead,  it  seems 
but  just  to  his  memory  that  the  valor  and  good  judgment 
with  which  he  conducted  this  matter  should  be  known. 

Major  Pedrick  died  in  1780.  "He  was  a  true  patriot, 
brave,  highminded,  honorable  in  all  his  dealings,  a  true 
Christian  and  a  benevolent  man.” 

I  think  at  one  time  Major  Pedrick  was  a  Tory  and  in¬ 
tended  to  go  to  Halifax  when  so  many  others  did,  but 
his  daughters  refused  and  so  he  remained  in  Marblehead. 


